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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Additional  references  noted  for  "Conder  Tokens" 

I do  not  want  to  diminish  the  work  of  Mr.  Joseph  Zaffern,  NI  Bulletin,  October  1993, 
nor  dispute  the  apparent  usefulness  of  his  list  of  Cities  and  Towns  of  Great  Britain, 
to  be  used  with  the  Seaby  publication  on  the  "Conder  Tokens",  a popular  misnomer. 
However,  I do  want  to  point  out  a slight  inaccuracy  in  his  statement  about  these 
"British  Tradesmen’s  Tokens",  so  that  the  novice  and  non-collectors  are  not  mislead. 

The  Rev.  James  Conder  in  1798,  published  "An  Arrangement  of  Provincial  Coins, 
Tokens  and  Medalets  issued  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  Colonies."  While  this 
was  a standard  work  on  this  subject  for  more  than  eighty  years,  it  surely  was  not  the 
"original  describer"  of  these  pieces.  The  first  cataloger  of  these  tokens  was  apparently 
Mr.  Hammond,  who  first  published  his  work  in  1794,  four  years  before  Rev.  Conder’s 
work.  Then  in  1795,  Thomas  Spence  had  a work  on  these  tokens  entitled,  "The  Coin 
Collector’s  Companion,  being  a description  of  the  Modem  Political  and  other  Copper 
Coins."  Then  in  1796  still  two  years  before  Conder,  Samuel  Birchall  of  Leeds, 
published  a more  elaborate  list,  "A  Descriptive  list  of  the  Provincial  Copper  Coins  or 
Tokens  issued  between  the  years  1786  and  1796  arranged  Alphabetically."  This  work 
was  followed  that  same  year  with,  "Provincial  Copper  Coins  or  Tokens  issued 
between  the  years  1787  and  1796",  by  Charles  Pye,  of  Birmingham.  This  book 
consisted  of  thirty-six  plates  of  engravings  with  each  plate  having  the  obverse  and 
reverse  of  five  coins  or  tokens.  In  1801,  Pye  published  his  larger  edition  of  the  first 
book  with  fifty-five  plates,  plus  the  addition  of  a brief  description  of  the  diesinker, 
manufacturer,  issuer,  and  the  amount  struck  along  with  other  very  interesting 
information  about  these  pieces.  Much  of  our  present  knowledge  of  these  fascinating 
pieces  has  come  to  us  from  Mr.  Pye’s  work.  Mr.  Pye  did  have  help  with  his  last 
publication  from  his  friend  and  fellow  coin  and  token  collector,  George  Barker,  also 
a native  of  Birmingham. 

After  a number  of  other  publications  on  the  subject,  James  Atkins,  in  1892,  published 
an  extensive  work  that  supplanted  Conder’s  book,  and  was  in  turn  replaced  by  the 
monumental  publication  in  fourteen  parts  issued  between  1910  and  1917,  by  Richard 
Dalton  and  S.  H.  Hamer.  While  this  profusely  illustrated  work  is  long  out  of  print, 
as  are  the  several  latter  editions,  Mr.  Alan  Davisson  of  Davisson’s  Ltd.,  Cold  Spring, 
MN  56320,  has  reprinted  this  very  useful  book  and  has  added  an  addendum  which 
brings  it  more  up  to  date.  Dalton  and  Hamer,  with  its  listing  of  over  3,150  pieces  for 
England  alone,  is  now  the  standard  work  for  these  British  Tradesmen’s  Tokens,  and 
has  been  since  its  first  publication.  Most  dealers  and  catalogers  now  use  the  D & H 
numbers  when  they  describe  and  sell  their  tokens.  This  catalog  is  very  easy  to  use 
as  it  is  cross  referenced  not  only  by  town,  but  by  issuer  and  main  subject  matter.  The 
catalog  also  lists  all  the  proofs  and  off  metal  pieces  in  a separate  index.  While  these 
Dalton  and  Hamer  catalogs  are  rather  expensive,  as  are  all  good  reference  books,  I 
believe  that  the  ANA  Library  now  has  a copy  for  lending. 

Robert  R.  Kutcher 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 
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NAPOLEONIC  MEDAL 
THE  HUNDRED  DAYS 


David  Block,  Gainesville,  Florida,  Nl  #894 

With  Napoleon  playing  emperor  on  Elba,  the  victorious  allies  held  a congress  in 
Vienna  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  the  post-Napoleonic  Europe.  Their  labors  were 
interrupted  when  they  received  the  news  that  Napoleon  had  left  Elba  and  was 
invading  France,  now  the  kingdom  of  Louis  XVIII. 

Bramsen  1590.  GOLFE  JUAN  27  mm 


Obverse  (not  illustrated): NAPOLEON  EMPEREUR.  Laureate  bust  facing  1.  Signed 
in  field  below  bust,  DENON  DIR./DROZ  FECIT.  Reverse:  TO  NAPOLEON  [from] 
THE  106TH  REG.  A monument  dedicated  by  the  106th  Regiment  to  Napoleon. 
Exergue:  GOLFE  JUAN/MDCCCXV. 

This  little  medal  purports  to  have  been  commissioned  by  an  army  regiment  which 
had  gone  over  to  Napoleon  after  he  landed  in  France  (on  1 March  1815).  I have  not 
found  any  evidence  that  the  monument  depicted  on  it  was  ever  erected,  but  an  article 
in  "Le  Moniteur",  21  May  1815,  tells  of  its  dedication  and  purpose: 

"Antibes,  11  May.  The  106th  Line  Regiment,  in  garrison  at  Antibes,  full  of 
devotion  for  the  Emperor,  wanting  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  memory  of  the 
happy  event  which  brought  him  back  to  the  soil  of  the  fatherland,  has  resolved  to 
erect  to  him,  at  their  common  expense,  a monument  on  the  place  where  on  1 
March  1815  Napoleon  landed,  on  his  return  from  the  Isle  of  Elba;  on  the  place 
where,  close  to  the  sea  and  the  highway,  he  bivouacked  beneath  an  olive  tree, 
happy  symbol  of  peace,  on  the  following  night  with  the  1140  soldiers  who  had 
always  accompanied  him. 

"Guided  by  this  noble  design,  after  having  obtained  from  His  Serene 
Highness,  Marshal  of  the  Empire  the  Prince  of  Essling  and  the  Duke  of  Rivoli, 
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Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor  in  the  government  of  the  8th  and  23rd  military 
divisions,  the  appropriate  authorization,  they  have  laid  the  first  foundations  of  this 
monument  and  have  prepared  the  materials  necessary  for  finishing  it  promptly. 

"On  4 May  the  regiment,  wanting  to  proceed  with  the  inauguration  of  this 
same  monument,  took  up  arms  and,  preceded  by  its  drums  and  band  and  followed 
by  two  cannon,  marched  at  noon  to  the  Gulf  Juan,  to  the  place  intended  for  it. 
There  they  met  the  military,  administrative,  and  judicial  authorities  and  a number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  communes.  After  many  speeches 
and  the  Domine  salvumfac  Imperatorem  [God  save  the  Emperor],  chanted  by  the 
cure  of  Valauris,  the  colonel,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  regiment,  placed  the  first 
stone  for  the  monument,  to  the  sound  of  many  discharges  of  artillery  and  muskets, 
to  the  sound  of  war-like  music  and  cries  of  ‘Vive  l’Empereur"  repeated  a thousand 
times  by  military  men  of  every  branch,  by  magistrates,  and  by  the  citizens  who 
were  present." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Napoleon  is  no  longer  styled  Emperor  and  King,  he  apparently 
being  temporarily  resigned  to  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Bramsen  1591.  RETURN  OF  THE  EMPEROR  40  mm 


Obverse:  A crowned  eagle  carrying  the  badge  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  its  beak 
flies  over  the  sea  from  an  island  in  the  distance.  Exergue:  26  FEBRUARY  1815. 
BREN.  F.  DEN.  D.  Reverse:  Napoleon,  standing  at  the  left,  is  welcomed  by  a 
civilian  and  a soldier.  Signed  DENON  DIR.  ANDRIEU  F.  Exergue:  RETURN  OF 
THE  EMPEROR/MARCH  1815. 

The  eagle,  of  course,  represents  Napoleon.  The  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  the 
bird’s  beak  alludes  to  the  behavior  of  Louis  XVIII.  One  of  the  conditions  on  which 
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the  French  Senate  accepted  Louis  was  that  he  would  retain  Napoleon’s  foundation, 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  Although  Louis  had  kept  that  promise,  he  reinstituted  the 
ancient  orders  and  decorations,  giving  them  precedence  over  the  Legion;  he 
discontinued  the  pensions  which  had  been  part  of  the  award.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Napoleon’s  veterans  were  unhappy  about  this.  One  of  Louis’  last  acts  before  fleeing 
from  approaching  Napoleon  was  to  pass  the  following  decree: 

"Law  concerning  the  military  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Louis,  by  the 
grace  of  God  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  to  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,  greetings.  We  have  proposed,  the  chambers  have  adopted,  we  have  ordained 
and  do  ordain  what  follows:  1 Art.  I.  The  arrears  due  to  all  the  military  members 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  whatever  may  be  their  grades,  will  be  paid  to  them 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  1813.  1 Art.  2.  All  of  the  brevets  of  nominations  made 
before  the  first  of  April  1814  will  be  immediately  issued,  dated  the  same  as  the 
proposals  already  received.  1 Art.  3.  All  of  the  soldiers  promoted  by  us  will  be 
likewise  given  the  payments  proper  to  their  respective  grades  from  the  dates  of 
their  nominations.  1 The  present  law,  considered  and  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  and  that  of  the  Deputies,  and  ratified  by  us  today,  will  be  carried  out  as  a 
law  of  the  state,  we  wishing  in  consequence  that  it  be  guarded  and  observed  in  all 
our  realm  and  in  the  lands  and  countries  obedient  to  us...  1 Given  at  Paris  the 
fourteenth  day  of  March  in  the  year  of  grace  1815,  and  of  our  reign  the  twentieth. 
1 Signed,  Louis." 

"Le  Mercure",  18  March  1815. 

This  attempt  by  Louis  to  gain  the  support  of  the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
came  too  late.  The  royal  troops  deserted  their  king  and  flocked  to  the  eagle  standards 
of  their  returned  emperor.  Louis  and  his  followers  fled  to  Liege.  Napoleon  entered 
Paris  on  20  March  1815,  ending  the  period  of  the  first  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
and  beginning  that  known  as  The  Hundred  Days.  Although  the  medal  mint  shifted 
back  from  royal  to  imperial,  there  wasn’t  time  before  Waterloo  to  add  many  medals 
to  Napoleon’s  medallic  history. 

During  Louis’  first  rule  Denon  (before  the  revolution  his  title  had  been  de  Non) 
hired  the  same  medal  engravers  who  had  cut  dies  for  Napoleonic  medals  to  cut  dies 
for  the  king’s  medals;  Griffiths  published  a list  of  Royal  Medal  Mint  expenditures 
for  medals  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  1 April  1814  ("The  end  of  Napoleon’s 
Histoire  Metallique"  in  The  Medal,  Spring  1991);  these  medals  were  included  in  sets 
of  the  Napoleonic  medals  sold  by  the  mint  in  1815  and  early  1816.  After  the  return 
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from  Elba  the  medal  mint  shifted  back  to  the  medallic  history  of  Napoleon  without 
missing  a beat.  Apparently  the  last  medal  of  the  series  struck  for  Napoleon  in  gold 
is  the  one  just  described  celebrated  his  return;  that  copy  is  the  final  one  in  the  series 
of  Napoleon’s  personal  gold  copies  sold  by  Bank  Leu. 

There  is  some  mystery  about  a dozen  or  so  of  medals  dealing  with  the  last  events 
of  Napoleon’s  reign.  Apparently  the  dies  for  the  reverses  of  several  of  these  late 
medals,  engraved  by  Brenet,  were  produced  surreptitiously  in  France  and  sent  to 
England,  where  they  were  used  with  a variety  of  obverse  dies  to  strike  examples  of 
those  medals.  It  seems  clear  that  Denon  was  involved  in  the  production  of  these  dies, 
but  it  is  not  clear  who  paid  for  them,  perhaps  one  of  the  British  dealers  who  sold 
copies  of  these  medals  at  that  time.  Although  similar  reverse  dies  were  employed  at 
the  Paris  mint  after  the  Revolution  of  July  1830,  at  least  some  of  these  dies  are  not 
identical  to  those  used  in  England,  and  some  of  them  were  copies  made  for  the 
French  mint  after  1830.  In  an  earlier  article  I mentioned  the  two  varieties  of  the 
Depaulis  obverse,  one  of  which  was  used  in  England  and  the  other  in  France,  as 
well  as  the  three  varieties  of  the  reverse  of  Bramsen  1229,  one  from  the  Paris  mint 
in  1815,  the  second  from  England,  and  the  third  from  the  Paris  mint  after  1830. 

Bramsen  1631  The  Field  of  May  40  mm 


French  Depaulis  obverse.  Reverse:  Napoleon,  standing  on  the  right  and  dressed  in 
his  imperial  robes,  raises  his  arm,  apparently  to  swear  his  fealty  to  the  revised 
constitution.  On  the  left  are  two  men  representing  the  senate  and  the  French  people, 
who  lower  their  arms,  apparently  to  signify  their  acceptance  of  Napoleon.  This  is 
taking  place  in  front  of  a monument  bearing  the  inscription  CONSTITUT 
FRANC AISE  and  the  wreath-surrounded  imperial  eagle.  Exergue:  1815,  signed 
BRENET  F.  DENON  D. 
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Upon  Napoleon’s  return  he  planned  to  hold  a great  ceremony,  crowning  Marie 
Louise  as  Empress  and  his  son  as  King  of  Rome  and  confirming  an  addition  to  the 
French  constitution  which  had  made  him  a constitutional  emperor,  no  longer  the 
absolute  ruler  of  France.  The  legislative  branch  of  the  government  had  been  vested 
in  a House  of  Peers  and  a House  of  Representatives,  the  latter  629  men  elected  by 
the  people.  By  this  time  Marie  Louise  and  Napoleon’s  son  by  her  were  effectively 
prisoners  of  the  Austrians,  so  the  proposed  Field  of  May  (which  wasn’t  held  until 
June)  was  limited  to  a ceremony  in  which  Napoleon  swore  to  uphold  the  revised 
constitution,  the  event  commemorated  by  these  medals. 

Meanwhile,  the  allies  rearmed  and  preparations  were  made  to  invade  France  and 
capture  Napoleon,  whom  they  now  declared  an  outlaw.  A manifesto  circulated  by 
the  allies  in  France  declared  to  the  French  nation  that  the  allies  were  at  peace  with 
the  French  people  and  wished  always  to  be  so,  that  they  did  not  pretend  to  lay  down 
the  law  to  them  nor  to  oblige  them  to  be  governed  by  the  Bourbons,  letting  them 
settle  their  own  fate  and  choose  any  head  other  than  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  against 
whom  they  were  determined  to  wage  war  for  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  happiness 
of  the  human  race  ("Le  Moniteur",  18  April  1815). 

The  new  empire  collapsed  with  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo.  Thousands  of 
pages  have  been  printed  about  that  event,  perhaps  beginning  with  an  account  of  the 
battle  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  published  in  London  and  date-lined  Waterloo,  19 
June  1815,  the  day  after  the  battle.  A translation  of  this  article  was  reprinted  in  "Le 
Moniteur"  of  27  June  1815.  "Le  Moniteur"  had  earlier  (23  June)  printed  an  account 
probably  dictated  by  Napoleon.  Here  is  an  excerpt  from  the  latter: 

"At  8:30  the  four  batallions  of  the  Middle  Guard  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
plateau  beyond  Mont  St.  Jean  to  support  the  heavy  cavalry  were  troubled  by...  [the 
enemy’s]  grapeshot  and  advanced  to  take  his  batteries  with  their  bayonets.  Night 
fell;  a charge  made  on  their  flank  by  many  English  squads  disordered  them,  the 
fleeing  men  recrossed  the  ravine,  the  neighboring  regiments  who  saw  some  troops 
belonging  to  the  Guard  breaking  ranks  thought  they  were  the  Old  Guard  and  were 
shaken;  the  cries  ‘All  is  lost!’  and  ‘The  Guard  is  overcome!’  were  heard;  the 
soldiers  even  claim  that  in  many  places  malevolent  infiltrators  cried,  ‘Save  yourself 
if  you  can!’  However  that  may  be,  a panic  terror  spread  everywhere  all  at  once 
over  the  battlefield;  men  precipitated  themselves  in  the  greatest  disorder  onto  the 
lines  of  communication;  soldiers,  artillery  men,  caissons  pressed  to  get  there;  the 
Old  Guard,  which  was  in  reserve,  was  assailed  and  was  itself  entrained.  In  an 
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instant  the  army  was  no  more  than  a confused  mob,  all  the  branches  were  mixed 
together,  and  it  was  impossible  to  reform  one  corp.  The  enemy  perceived  this 
astonishing  confusion,  debouched  columns  of  cavalry;  the  disorder  increased,  the 
confusion  of  the  night  prevented  rallying  the  troops  and  showing  them  their  error. 
Thus  a battle  terminated,  a day  finished,  false  measures  repaired,  the  greatest 
success  assured  for  the  next  day;  all  was  lost  because  of  a moment  of  panic 
terror. " 

All  was  indeed  lost  as  far  as  Napoleon  was  concerned.  "Le  Moniteur"  of  30  June 
1815  contained  the  following: 

"Copy  of  the  letter  written  to  M.  le  comte  Bignon. 

Headquarters,  28  June. 

I have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  letter  dated  the  25th. 

I have  already  written  to  the  commissioners  named  to  treat  for  peace  with 
the  allied  powers  on  the  proposal  for  a suspension  of  hostilities,  a response  which 
Your  Excellency  has  seen,  and  I have  nothing  to  add  to  that. 

As  for  that  which  regards  a passport  and  safe  conduct  for  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  to  go  to  the  United  States,  I must  advise  Your  Excellency  that  I do  not 
have  any  authority  from  my  government  to  make  any  response  to  that  request. 

I have  the  honor  of  being,  with  the  most  particular  consideration,  Monsieur 
Count,  of  Your  Excellency  the  most  obedient  servant.  Signed,  Wellington." 

The  French  House  of  Representatives  met  to  decide  what  to  do.  Relying  on  the  allied 
manifesto  declaring  that  the  French  people  could  choose  their  own  government,  the 
assembly  decided  to  vote  on  whether  to  make  Napoleon’s  son,  the  King  of  Rome, 
the  Emperor.  But 

"The  President: ‘Many  members  have  observed  that  a great  number  of 
strangers  have  slipped  into  the  hall  and  that  they  have  taken  seats  among  the 
representatives  of  the  people;  I order  them  to  leave  immediately;  the  people  who 
will  be  recognized  as  not  belonging  to  the  assembly  will  be  conducted  to  the 
bodyguard.’  A long  agitation  reigns  in  the  assembly.  The  ushers  pass  through  the 
rows  of  seats. 

"The  President: ‘There  is  a certain  way  to  assure  that  there  will  not  be  any 
strangers  among  us;  I invite  the  entire  assembly  to  leave  the  place  of  its  sessions; 
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no  one  will  reenter  except  by  showing  the  ushers  the  medal  of  1815.’ 

This  disposition  was  adopted  and  immediately  put  into  execution." 

"Le  Moniteur",  4 July  1815 

Although  the  assembly  voted  to  make  Napoleon’s  son  emperor,  the  allies  were 
persuaded  that  the  representatives  did  not  represent  the  French  people.  Napoleon’s 
Houses  of  Peers  and  Representatives  were  dissolved  on  7 July;  on  8 July  Louis 
XVIII  reentered  Paris.  Napoleon  II  had  been  emperor  for  only  a couple  of  days, 
although  coins  were  later  issued  privately  for  him.  The  medal  of  1815  referred  to 
is  one  of  the  medals  regularly  issued  for  identification  purposes  to  members  of  the 
legislature.  This  one  is  listed  as  Bramsen  1635. 

Bramsen  1665  Napoleon  gives  his  son  to  France  40  mm 


Standard  obverse  by  Andrieu.  Reverse:  bare-headed  Napoleon,  standing  on  the 
right,  presents  his  son  to  a draped  female  on  the  left.  Exergue:  NAPOLEON  GIVES 
HIS  SON  TO  FRANCE/JUNE  1815. 

The  use  of  a standard  obverse  by  Andrieu  on  this  medal  betrays  the  fact  that  it  is 
one  of  the  English  strikes,  since  it  gives  Napoleon  the  title  of  king  (of  Italy), 
although  by  this  time,  as  I have  said,  Napoleon  was  no  longer  king  of  Italy.  This 
same  reverse  appears  on  Bramsen  1662,  another  English  strike  which  pairs  this 
reverse  with  an  obverse  portraying  Napoleon  II.  Bramsen  1663  has  an  unsigned, 
laureate  head  r.  of  Napoleon  I with  this  reverse;  Bramsen  1664  has  the  head  of 
Napoleon  I by  Brenet  with  this  reverse,  suggesting  that  it  is  a post- 1830  strike  by 
the  Paris  mint. 
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Bramsen  1693 


Hannibal 


40  mm 


Obverse:  Uniformed  bust  of  Napoleon  r.  Reverse:  HANNIBAL  on  left  edge;  head 
of  that  general  left,  signed  DENON  D. 

The  significance  of  Hannibal  here  is  that  Napoleon  sent  a request  for  asylum  to  the 
prince  regent  in  England,  while  defeated  Hannibal  sought  refuge  from  the  Romans 
at  various  courts  in  Asia  Minor.  A more  parallel  case,  though,  is  that  of  Themis- 
tocles,  to  whom  Napoleon  actually  referred  in  his  note.  Blucher’s  threat  to  hang  him 
if  he  got  his  hands  on  him  made  his  eagerness  to  leave  France  understandable. 
Scargill  uses  a medal  similar  to  this  for  her  last  entry,  although  apparently  at  that 
time  the  Hannibal  medals  were  being  struck  only  in  England.  Scargill’s  version  has 
a bare-headed  Napoleon  r.,  with  NAPOLEON  at  the  r.  edge,  for  obverse  (Bramsen 
1692).  Fellman  (1840)  states  that  the  obverse  die  used  with  the  Hannibal  reverse  in 
Paris  was  signed  by  Andrieu.  The  Paris  mint  catalog  of  1892  lists  the  medal  but 
states  that  it  was  struck  in  England. 

(This  article  is  the  sixteenth  and  last  in  a series  which  started  in  October  1985.  See 
the  following  issues  for  other  parts  of  the  series:  October  1985,  May  1987,  October 
1987,  June  1988,  November  1988,  April  1989,  November  1989,  April  1990, 
December  1990,  June  1991 , February  1992,  August  1992,  December  1992,  March 
1993,  and  September  1993.) 
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Armenia  on  the  Threshold  of  Independence: 
Commemorative  Coins  Reflect  Past  Heritage, 

Present  Difficulties  © 


Leon  A.  Saryan,  Ph.D. 

(Reprinted  from  The  Centinel,  official  publication/Central  States  Numismatic  Society, 
Vol.  41,  No.  1,  Spring  1993,  with  permission.) 

(Photographs  courtesy  of  Krause  Publications,  Iola,  Wisconsin) 

Armenia  has  now  entered  the  post-Soviet  age.  Like  other  former  Soviet  republics,  it 
is  gradually  extricating  itself  from  pervasive  economic,  social,  and  political 
domination  which  were  facts  of  Soviet  life  for  seven  decades.  In  late  1991,  the  USSR 
dissolved  into  its  constituent  republics,  bringing  in  its  wake  ethnic  and  economic 
turmoil,  and  hopefully  greater  liberty  and  independence  to  its  constituent  peoples. 

These  are  exciting  times;  history  is  being  written  daily  before  our  eyes  as  a new 
Soviet  revolution  transforms  the  former  union  economically  and  politically.  The  rapid 
pace  of  events  forced  several  revisions  in  this  article  before  an  up-to-date  version 
could  be  presented. 

Armenia  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  new  republics  in  terms  of  area  and  population, 
but  has  perhaps  the  oldest  heritage  and  traditions  of  any.  Prehistoric  monuments  on 
Armenian  territory  dating  back  more  than  3000  years  testify  to  a great  antiquity. 

Armenia  is  known  to  be  the  first  nation  in  history  to  adopt  Christianity  as  its  state 
religion.  The  conversion  took  place  nearly  1700  years  ago,  long  before  those  of 
Russia  and  most  of  continental  Europe.  Armenians  have  a unique  and  distinct 
alphabet,  language,  and  culture,  which,  like  those  of  several  other  former  Soviet 
peoples,  are  very  different  from  Russian. 

The  national  heritage  of  Armenia  is  reflected  in  a rich  series  of  ancient  and  medieval 
coins  struck  in  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  which  are  actively  sought  by  collectors.1  In 
the  early  twentieth  century,  Armenia  enjoyed  a brief  period  of  independence  during 
which  some  paper  notes,  but  no  coins  were  issued.  In  1920-21,  Turkey  and  Red 
Russia  divided  up  the  Armenian  lands,  and  Armenia  was  forcibly  sovietized.  Ever 
since,  the  country  has  used  the  uniform  coinage  and  currency  of  the  USSR. 

Until  recently,  the  Armenian  theme  was  neglected  in  Soviet  coinage.  However,  in  the 
last  four  years,  three  new  commemoratives,  the  first  and  only  USSR  issues  to 
illustrate  important  aspects  of  Armenia’s  history,  culture,  and  present  difficulties,  were 


1 See  L.  A.  Saryan,  "Armenia’s  Stormy  Heritage,"  The  Numismatist,  Vol.  103,  No.  2 (February 
1990),  pp.224ff.  Also  see  "Ancient  and  Medieval  Armenian  Coinage,"  Coin  News,  Vol.  26,  No.  10 
(November  1989),  pp.24-28. 
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struck.  These  coins  also  reflect  the  changing  attitude  of  Russia  and  the  center  toward 
the  republics  during  the  Gorbachev  era,  from  one  of  imperialism  and  Russian 
chauvinism  to  a happier  system  based  on  recognition  of  the  ethnic  diversity  and 
economic  interdependence  of  the  various  republics.  These  coins  form  the  basis  of  this 
article. 

3 Ruble  1989  Earthquake  Commemorative 

After  the  tragic  genocide  of  1915,  when  over  1.5  million  Armenians  were  killed  in 
a mass  slaughter  by  the  government  of  Turkey,  the  1988  earthquake  which  devastated 
northern  Armenia  was  the  greatest  disaster  for  the  Armenian  people  in  this  century. 

On  December  7,  1988,  at  precisely  11:41  a.m.,  the  northern  third  of  the  Armenian 
Republic  was  shaken  by  the  first  of  several  strong  earth  tremors.  Measuring  7 on  the 
Richter  Scale  and  10  on  the  Soviet  Scale,  these  were  the  strongest  tremblors  registered 
in  the  region  in  several  decades.2  The  recorded  intensities,  however,  do  not 
adequately  convey  the  human  dimension  of  the  disaster.  Apartment  buildings, 
schools,  and  factories  collapsed  by  the  hundreds,  trapping  thousands  of  helpless 
people  inside. 

While  the  exact  number  of  victims  may  never  be  known,  reliable  estimates  put  the 
number  of  dead  in  two  major  cities  (Leninakan  and  Kirovakan)  and  several  dozen 
smaller  town  and  villages  (including  Spitak  and  Stepanavan)  at  50,000,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  lost  their  homes  at  over  500,000.  When  compared  to  the 
countries  population  of  only  3.5  million,  the  severity  of  the  effect  on  the  small 
country  can  be  better  appreciated. 

At  the  very  moment  the  earthquake  struck  international  attention  was  riveted  on  the 
improving  relations  between  the  USSR  and  the  United  States.  Soviet  leader 
Gorbachev  was  visiting  the  USA  as  the  guest  of  President  Reagan  and  President-elect 
Bush.  Gorbachev  immediately  returned  to  Moscow  and  then  hurried  to  Armenia, 
where  he  personally  surveyed  the  damage  and  took  charge  of  relief  efforts. 

Offers  to  help  Armenia  poured  in  from  around  the  world.  Funds  and  assistance  were 
provided  from  many  republics  within  the  USSR.  Europe  sent  immediate  relief  in  the 
form  of  trained  emergency  rescue  teams,  and  promises  of  aid  from  the  U.S. 
government,  private  philanthropic  organizations,  and  individuals  were  received. 
Armenian  communities  around  the  globe  mobilized  to  provide  medical  assistance, 
gathered  and  shipped  clothing,  food,  and  other  relief  supplies,  and  planned  for  long- 
term reconstruction  projects. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  USSR  acknowledged  and  welcomed  foreign  disaster 
assistance.  George  Bush  sent  one  of  his  sons  as  a personal  emissary.  So  it  was  that 
Armenia’s  suffering  opened  an  era  of  unprecedented  peaceful  cooperation  that  has 
since  transformed  the  world.  The  gratitude  of  the  Armenians  for  the  warm 


2 The  1988  earthquake  was  fully  covered  by  Time  and  Newsweek  in  issues  dated  December  19, 
1988  and  December  26,  1988,  as  well  as  numerous  other  publications. 
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international  response  has  been  effusive.  When  an  earthquake  struck  the  San 
Francisco  bay  area  a year  later,  Armenia,  despite  unhealed  wounds  of  its  own,  offered 
to  reciprocate. 

Medical  and  psychiatric  rehabilitation  of  maimed  earthquake  survivors  is  a continuing 
concern.  Hospitals  across  the  USA  have  opened  their  doors  to  injured  Armenian 
children,  making  it  possible  for  these  victims  to  receive  surgical  and  orthopedic 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  unavailable  at  home. 

Armenia  was  promised  reconstruction  within  two  years,  but  practical  and  political 
problems  intervened  to  delay  the  work.  For  several  months,  an  Azerbaijani  rail 
blockade  prevented  overland  shipments  of  medicine,  food,  fuel,  and  relief  material 
from  reaching  Armenia.  Pre-fab  houses  destined  for  the  stricken  area  were  vandalized 
by  Azeri  militants,  who  stole  the  interior  fixtures  and  scrawled  anti-Armenian 
obscenities  on  the  walls. 

The  sheer  number  of  collapsed  buildings  made  rapid  cleanup  nearly  impossible.  A 
year  and  a half  afterward,  I visited  the  city  of  Spitak  near  the  quake’s  epicenter, 
where  I photographed  collapsed  buildings  which  still  had  not  been  cleared  away. 
Many  people  were  still  living  in  tin  shanties  since  newly-erected  homes  lacked  basic 
amenities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Norwegian-built  Fridjof  Nansen  Hospital  was 
already  in  use. 

The  earthquake  remains  a symbol  of  Armenian’s  considerable  economic  and  social 
problems.  It  highlighted  substandard  building  practices  common  throughout  the 
USSR,  and  underlined  the  need  for  advanced  western  technological  assistance. 
Armenia  is  anxious  to  establish  ties  with  western  nations  to  help  modernize  the 
republic’s  industry,  provide  employment,  and  improve  living  standards.  Economic 
revitalization  is  essential  if  the  country  is  to  enjoy  a secure  and  prosperous  future. 

In  1989,  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Finance  and  the  USSR  State  Bank  released  3.0  million 
(2.7  million  uncirculated  and  300,000  in  proof  finish)  3 ruble  cupro-nickel  coins 
marking  the  first  anniversary  of  the  earthquake  in  Armenia.3  The  coins  were  struck 
at  the  Leningrad  mint,  measure  33  millimeters  in  diameter,  and  have  a nominal  weight 
of  14.45  grams.4  Two  proof  examples  in  the  author’s  collection  weigh  13.86  and 
14.41  grams.  While  visiting  Yerevan  on  a scientific  mission  in  November  1991,  I 
was  presented  with  an  uncirculated  example  (14.79  grams)  as  a gift  from  my  hosts. 
Dr.  Emil  A.  Babayan  and  his  family.  The  edge  is  inscribed  twice  in  Russian  with  an 
incuse  legend  giving  the  denomination.  The  coin  has  been  assigned  catalog  number 
Y-234  by  World  Coin  News. 


3 See  Valery  Khorshev,  "Commemorative  Coin  Marks  Armenian  Earthquake",  Armenian 
Numismatic  Journal,  Vol.  16  (1990),  pp.28-30,  and  two  reports  in  World  Coin  News,  as  follows:  "Two 
New  Russian  Commemoratives  Out."  Vol.  17,  No.  4 (February  19,  1990)  p.l,  and  Fred  Borgmann 
"World  Coin  Roundup:  90-13,"  Vol.  17,  No.  8 (April  16,  1990),  p.47. 

4 Khorshev  gives  the  nominal  weight  as  14.7  grams  and  implies  that  a total  of  3.3  million  were 
struck. 
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1989  Armenian  Earthquake  Commemorative 

The  obverse  shows  the  USSR  coat  of  arms  and  inscription  CCCP,  the  denomination 
(3  rubles)  in  Russian,  and  the  date  of  issue  (1989).  The  arms  are  decorated  with  15 
ribbons  for  the  15  republics,  one  of  which  represents  Armenia. 

The  reverse  is  dedicated  to  the  earthquake.  A Russian  inscription  at  the  upper  rim 
reads  "ZONE  OF  EARTHQUAKE- [zone  of]  CHARITY- [zone  of]  CREATION" 
followed  by  the  word  "ARMENIA"  in  Russian.  A monument  to  the  victims  takes  the 
form  of  five  hands,  symbolizing  aid  from  five  continents,  holding  aloft  a cup  with  a 
flame  (the  "eternal  flame  of  memory").  Ruins  of  buildings  and  a bell  occupy  the 
foreground,  and  the  background  show  the  twin  peaks  of  Mr.  Ararat  (16,950  and 
12,875  feet),  an  enduring  symbol  of  the  Armenian  people.  The  majestic  peaks  of  Mt. 
Ararat  may  be  clearly  seen  from  Yerevan,  Armenia’s  capital.  The  flanks  of  the 
mountain  take  the  form  of  stylized  eagle  wings.  Beneath  is  the  date  7.12.1988,  the 
date  of  the  earthquake. 


5 Ruble  1990  Matenadaran  Commemorative 

If  the  earthquake  coin  symbolizes  the  present  and  future  of  Armenia,  the  1990 
Matenadaran  coin  captures  Armenia’s  history  and  rich  cultural  heritage  in  metallic 
form. 

The  term  "Matenadaran"  literally  means  repository  of  books.  On  the  slope  of  a hill 
in  Yerevan  is  a large  stone  library  with  attractive  archways  that  houses  one  of  the 
world’s  finest  collections  of  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts.  Since  its  establishment 
in  1959,  the  Mesrob  Mashtots  Manuscript  Repository  and  Institute  (Matenadaran  for 
short)  has  provided  visitors  and  scholars  with  an  authentic  view  of  early  Armenian 
literature  and  learning. 

There  are  approximately  26,000  complete  manuscripts  written  in  the  Armenian 
language  scattered  throughout  the  world,  most  of  which  are  held  by  important 
museums  and  libraries.  Over  1 1,000  of  these  are  kept  at  the  Matenadaran  in  Yerevan, 
making  it  the  largest  collection  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Collectors  will  be  interested  to  learn  that,  unlike  coins,  only  a very  few  illuminated 
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manuscripts  exist  in  private  collections.  Besides  the  Matenadaran,  major  collections 
are  found  at  the  libraries  of  the  Armenian  Mekhitarist  congregations  of  Venice  (about 
4,000)  and  Vienna  (about  1,000),  and  the  Armenian  Monastery  of  St.  James  in 
Jerusalem  (nearly  5,000).  Smaller  holdings  exist  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in 
Paris,  the  British  Library  in  London,  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  in  Baltimore,  the  Freer 
Gallery  in  Washington,  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  in  New  York,  and  numerous 
other  institutions. 

The  unifying  characteristic  of  Armenian  manuscripts  is  that  they  are  all  written  in  the 
Armenian  alphabet,  a unique  design  creation  of  the  Armenian  monk  Mesrob  Mashtots, 
after  whom  the  Matenadaran  was  named.  Working  around  400  AD,  Mashtots  and  his 
superiors  saw  the  need  for  an  alphabet  suited  to  the  phonetic  peculiarities  of  the 
Armenian  language,  which  until  then  had  been  transmitted  orally. 

It  is  recorded  that  Mesrob  saw  the  letters  in  a half-dream  and  had  them  put  to 
parchment  by  a skilled  calligrapher.  Subsequently,  he  and  a small  group  of  scholars 
under  his  direction  set  to  work  translating  the  Bible  into  Armenian.  They  also 
prepared  religious  and  secular  texts,  and  taught  the  new  alphabet. 

Although  the  present  Matenadaran  building  was  erected  less  than  forty  years  ago, 
scholars  trace  the  archives  origins  to  the  5th  century,  when  a collection  of  manuscripts 
was  formed  at  the  seat  of  the  Armenian  Church  located  at  Etchmiadzin.  The 
collection  was  originally  under  the  protection  of  the  Supreme  Patriarch  of  the 
Armenian  Church. 

Manuscripts  and  their  miniature  paintings  possess  an  almost  mystical  quality  and  have 
always  been  guarded  by  the  people  with  zealous  care.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  best 
efforts,  countless  numbers  have  been  lost  over  the  previous  16  centuries.  Collections 
formed  at  various  monasteries  across  the  land  were  frequently  pillaged  and  destroyed 
by  enemy  invaders. 

In  the  19th  century,  special  efforts  were  taken  to  protect  and  enlarge  the  collection 
of  the  Etchmiadzin  See.  In  1828,  the  collection  numbered  only  1,809  volumes,  many 
of  which  were  in  disrepair.  By  1914,  when  the  collection  was  packed  in  strong  boxes 
and  shipped  to  Moscow  for  safekeeping  during  the  anticipated  war,  the  collection  had 
grown  to  4,660  volumes,  plus  a considerable  ecclesiastical  archive. 

During  the  Soviet  era,  the  collection  was  enlarged,  especially  with  works  rescued 
from  the  1915  holocaust  in  western  Armenia,  and  for  the  first  time  proper  facilities 
were  provided  for  the  study  and  safekeeping  of  these  treasures.  The  Matenadaran  was 
erected  in  1957  and  became  fully  operational  two  years  later  when  the  research 
institute  was  staffed  with  experts  in  literature,  linguistics,  bookbinding  and  restoration, 
and  art  history.  Over  the  years,  several  books  and  catalogs  of  the  collection  have 
been  published  by  institute  scholars. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Matenadaran  has  given  Armenia  its  first  political  leader  of 
the  post-Communist  era.  Prior  to  becoming  active  in  political  life.  President  Levon 
Ter-Petrosian  worked  for  several  years  at  the  Matenadaran  as  a senior  specialist  in 
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medieval  Armenian  literature.  On  November  11,  1991, 1 watched  on  Yerevan  TV  as 
Ter-Petrosian  took  the  oath  of  inauguration  as  president  by  placing  his  hand  on  a 
1300  year-old  Bible  which  had  been  ceremoniously  carried  from  the  Matenadaran  to 
the  Parliament  building  for  the  occasion. 

A census  taken  in  January  1980  revealed  that  the  Matenadaran  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  over  1 1,000  complete  Armenian  manuscript  volumes  noted  above,  an  additional 
2,000  or  more  manuscript  fragments,  and  almost  400  talismans  and  scrolls.  There  are 
also  nearly  2,500  manuscripts  in  other  languages,  including  Latin,  Greek,  Russian, 
Ethiopian,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Georgian,  and  Arabic.  Well  over  100,000  ecclesiastical 
and  political  documents  are  retained  in  a separate  collection.5  The  Matenadaran  is 
thus  an  important  archive  for  the  history  and  culture  of  the  Middle  East. 

Most  of  the  manuscripts  are  religious  in  nature  (copies  of  the  Four  Gospels,  the  Bible, 
and  liturgical  texts).  Others  represent  important  and,  in  several  instances,  unique 
works  of  science,  literature,  medieval  poetry,  history,  music,  medicine,  law,  and  other 
fields.  Many  of  the  manuscripts  provide  important  historical  data,  since  scribes  and 
later  owners  often  added  colophons,  or  short  chronicles,  to  their  work,  describing  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  created. 

In  September  1987, 1 had  a rare  and  cherished  opportunity  to  visit  the  Matenadaran. 
Unlike  most  tourists  and  even  some  research  scholars,  my  parents  and  I were  honored 
to  be  admitted  inside  the  manuscript  vault,  where  we  were  given  an  expert  tour  by 
Yuri  Vartanian,  one  of  the  museum’s  dedicated  specialists.  I also  viewed  the  new 
climate-controlled  storage  and  research  facility  then  under  construction. 

The  5 ruble  Matenadaran  coin  was  released  in  cupro-nickel  alloy  in  late  1990.  A total 
of  3 million  (2.6  million  uncirculated  and  400,000  in  proof  finish)  were  struck  at  the 
Leningrad  mint.6  The  coin  measures  35  mm  in  diameter  and  has  a nominal  weight 
of  19.43  grams.  Two  proof  examples  in  the  author’s  collection  weigh  19.78  and 
19.57  grams;  an  uncirculated  example  presented  to  me  as  a gift  by  the  Babayan 
family  weighs  18.42  grams.  An  incuse  edge  inscription  repeats  the  denomination 
twice  in  Russian.  This  coin  has  been  assigned  catalog  number  Y-259  by  the  editors 
of  World  Coin  News. 

The  obverse  shows  the  USSR  coat  of  arms  with  CCCP  inscription,  the  denomination 
(5  rubles)  in  Russian,  and  the  date  of  issue  (1990).  One  of  the  15  ribbons  of  the  arms 
symbolizes  Armenia. 


5 Information  about  the  collection  is  available  from  several  sources,  notably  a handbook  written 
by  the  Deputy  Director  Babken  L.  Chookaszian,  The  Mashtots  Matenadaran:  A Guidebook  (Yerevan, 
1980).  An  earlier  guidebook  was  prepared  by  G.  W.  Abgarian,  The  Matenadaran  (Yerevan,  1962). 
Also  see  John  A.  C.  Greppin,  "Archive  of  an  Ancient  Will,”  which  appeared  in  the  London  Times 
Literary  Supplement  (September  9-15,  1988),  pp.988,990. 

6 Information  on  the  coin  was  drawn  from  a report  in  World  Coin  News  by  Fred  Borgmann, 
"World  Coin  Roundup:  91-10,",  Vol.  28,  No.  8 (April  15,  1991),  p.34. 
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1990  Matenadaran  Manuscript  Library  Commemorative 

The  reverse  shows  the  front  facade  of  the  Mashtots  Manuscript  Repository- 
Matenadaran  with  a lighted  candle  to  left  and  a scroll  showing  the  letters  of  the 
Armenian  alphabet  in  the  foreground.  In  the  lower  right  comer  is  the  date  the 
institute  was  founded  (1959)  and  an  eagle  with  a sword  held  erect  and  a shield.  The 
latter  is  taken  from  a bas-relief  sculpture  near  the  entrance  to  the  building. 


The  reverse  inscriptions  are  noteworthy.  They  spell  out  the  words  MATENADARAN 
and  EREVAN  in  Russian  (Cyrillic)  letters,  but  several  of  the  letters  are  intentionally 
designed  to  be  exact  copies  or  close  imitations  of  letters  of  the  Armenian  alphabet. 
In  the  word  Matenadaran,  the  seventh  and  ninth  letters  are  actually  Armenian  letters 
for  different  sounds,  and  the  first,  fifth,  and  eleventh  letters  are  ligatures  or  letter 
combinations  similar  to  those  which  may  be  found  on  medieval  Armenian  coins.  In 
the  word  Erevan,  all  but  the  first  and  third  letters  resemble  letters  of  the  Armenian 
alphabet. 


5 Ruble  1991  David  of  Sassoun  Commemorative 


The  story  of  the  Armenian  mythic  hero  David  of  Sassoun  comes  to  us  directly  from 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Armenian  people  were  struggling  to  maintain  their 
independence  from  foreign  domination. 


During  the  period  of  the  Arab  conquest  (7th  to  9th  centuries  AD)  the  Armenian 
highlands  were  invaded  from  the  south  by  conquerors  seeking  to  spread  the  faith  of 
Islam.  The  Armenians,  particularly  in  the  district  east  of  Lake  Van  known  as 
Sassoun,  rallied  around  the  leading  nobles  against  this  intrusion,  and  many  acts  of 
heroism  and  sacrifice  were  recorded.  From  these  episodes,  a national  epic  was  bom. 


For  more  than  1000  years,  this  lengthy  poetic  epic  (often  called  David  of  Sassoun 
after  its  most  famous  character)  was  recited  orally  and  with  musical  accompaniment. 
Similar  to  the  national  epics  of  other  peoples,  it  was  handed  down  as  an  oral  poem 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  poem  tells  of  David’s  enormous  strength,  and 
details  his  struggle  against  Msra  Melik  (the  caliph  of  Egypt),  whom  he  challenged  and 
defeated  in  a duel. 
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From  the  Middle  Ages  to  early  20th  century,  bards  skilled  in  recitation  would  travel 
from  village  to  village.  During  the  winter  when  long  darkness,  severe  cold,  and 
heavy  snows  limited  transportation  and  outdoor  activity,  the  bards  would  regale  the 
villagers  with  the  heroic  exploits  of  David  against  the  invaders.  These  tales  not  only 
provided  an  important  form  of  entertainment  for  young  and  old,  but  also  imparted  and 
perpetuated  traditions  and  moral  values  among  the  people. 

In  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  several  variants  of  this  epic  were  discovered 
and  for  the  first  time  committed  to  paper.  Extensive  collections  of  the  Armenian  epic 
have  since  been  published  and  scientifically  examined,  and  English  language 
translations  are  available.7 

In  1959,  the  renowned  sculptor  Yervant  Kochar  was  commissioned  to  create  an 
equestrian  statue  of  David  of  Sassoun,  whose  heroic  exploits  inspired  generations  of 
young  Armenians  before  the  age  of  TV.  The  bronze  statue  presently  stands  in  the 
main  plaza  of  the  Yerevan  Railway  Station  atop  a massive  basalt  rock  platform,  and 
is  an  important  tourist  attraction.  The  warrior-like  figure  of  David  reaching  for  his 
saber  astride  his  faithful  steed  Jalali,  embodies  the  freedom-loving  spirit  of  the 
Armenian  people. 

The  5 ruble  cupro-nickel  David  of  Sassoun  coin  was  struck  at  the  Leningrad  mint  in 
1991.  Mintage  figures  are  not  available  but  are  probably  the  same  as  those  for  the 
Matenadaran  issue.  Coin  diameter,  weight,  and  composition  are  the  same  as  for  the 
Matenadaran  commemorative.  Dr.  Babayan  kindly  presented  me  with  two 
uncirculated  examples  as  gifts  in  May  1992  (weights  19.65  and  20.41  grams).  An 
incuse  edge  inscription  gives  the  denomination  twice  in  Russian.  The  coin  has  been 
assigned  catalog  number  Y-273  by  the  editors  of  World  Coin  News. 


1991  David  of  Sassoun  Monument  (Yerevan)  Commemorative 
The  obverse  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Matenadaran  issued  except  that  the  date  of 


7 See  translations  by  Zaven  Nalbandian  in  the  Armenian  Review,  "The  Prologue  of  ’David  of 
Sassoun’,"  Vol.  24,  No.  94  (1971),  and  "The  Epilogue  of  ’David  of  Sassoun’,"  Vol.  25,  No.  98  (1972). 
Also,  Artin  K.  Shalian,  David  of  Sassoun  (Athens,  Ohio,  1964).  Other  editions  are  available. 
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issue  is  1991. 


The  reverse  shows  the  statue  of  a horse  and  rider  to  left,  perched  on  a rock  pedestal. 
The  horse  is  reared  on  his  hind  legs  and  the  rider  is  reaching  for  his  saber.  A Russian 
inscription  reads  clockwise  along  the  top  DAVID  OF  SASSOUN  MONUMENT,  an 
in  exergue  YEREVAN.  The  date  1959  at  the  left  foot  of  the  statue  refers  to  the  date 
that  the  monument  was  erected.  It  might  be  added  that,  in  the  Armenian  language, 
the  epic  and  the  hero  are  called  "Sassountsi  David,"  but  never  correctly  as  "David 
Sasunsky"  which  is  sometimes  seen. 


A Hopeful  Future 

These  coins  are  historically  significant  in  that  they  are  the  only  USSR  coins  issued 
with  an  Armenian  theme.  Mikhail  Gorbachev’s  resignation  in  late  1991  finally 
brought  the  Soviet  era  to  an  end,  and  the  new  republics,  including  Armenia,  are 
actively  planning  their  own  currencies.8  Future  coins  of  Russia  will  preferentially 
reflect  Russian  themes. 

It  is  hard  to  foretell  what  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  Armenia  and  her  people, 
but  recent  events  give  ground  for  optimism.  Armenia  has  taken  her  rightful  seat  as 
a free  and  fully  sovereign  member  state  of  the  United  Nations,  while  retaining 
economic  and  strategic  ties  to  democratic  Russia  and  other  former  Soviet  republics. 
Despite  its  precarious  circumstances,  Armenia  must  be  counted  as  an  island  of 
democratic  optimism  in  a sea  of  fractious  instability. 

A long  tradition  of  devotion  to  freedom  gives  reason  to  believe  that  Armenia’s 
nascent  democracy  will  successfully  establish  itself  and  plant  firm  roots  in  the  land. 
Hopefully,  Armenia  will  soon  issue  its  own  coinage  and  paper  currency,  replacing 
those  of  the  now  discredited  Communist  rulers  whose  excesses  caused  such  suffering 
for  the  past  seventy  years.9 


(ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR:  Leon  A.  Saryan  has  collected  coins  for  more  than  30 
years.  His  articles  have  appeared  in  the  Numismatist,  World  Coin  News,  Bank  Note 
Reporter,  and  several  other  publications.  His  study  of  Chicago  Armenian  medals 
appeared  in  the  Winter  1991-1992  issue  of  The  Centinel.  He  visited  Armenia  in 
1987,  1990,  and  1991.  These  three  coins  may  be  obtained  from  Y.  T.  Nercessian, 
Secretary  of  the  Armenian  Numismatic  Society,  8511  Beverly  Park  Place,  Pico 
Rivera,  CA  90660.) 


8 See  Fred  Borgmann,  "World  Coin  Roundup:  91-38,"  in  World  Coins  News,  Vol.  18,  No.  23 
(November  11,  1991),  p.39. 

9 L.  A.  Saryan,  "Armenia  Acts  to  Establish  Own  Currency,"  World  Coin  News,  Vol.  19,  No.  10 
(May  11,  1992),  pp.1,54. 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


RUSSIAN  SILVER  CD  INAGE  1796-1917.  By  Bob  Julian.  Available  from  Bob 
Julian,  Post  Office  Box  1492,  Logansport,  Indiana  46947.  Price  is  $39.95 
plus  $2.00  postage  and  handling. 


Your  reviewer  pleads  prejudice  in  Bob  Julian's  favor;  he  has  watched  russiM 
SILVER  COINAGE  1796—1917  develop,  and  even  before  he  saw  the  finished 
product  he  knew  enough  about  the  bock  to  appreciate  how  very  well  it  meets 
its  goal. 


The  object  is  to  provide  a well  balanced  catalogue,  useful  to  collectors  at 
all  levels  except  those  few  who  steep  themselves  in  sterile  minutiae.  No 
earlier  coverage  has  quite  met  this  criterion.  GM,  for  the  19th  century, 
shies  away  frcm  much  essential  detail.  Giel  & Ilyin  succumb,  especially  for 
the  middle  years,  to  berry-counting,  and  Sever  in  takes  his  cue  from  them. 
Uzdenikov's  great  book  handles  too  broad  a field  to  be  able  to  manageably 
deal  with  more  than  the  most  important  year-by-year  major  varieties. 

Collectors  well  before  1917  had  begun  to  bring  the  15 -power  loupe  to  bear. 

In  1910  Kocheregin  spoke  of  his  48  varieties  of  the  1818  ruble  (Sever in 
manages  10,  Julian  catalogues  six) ; for  the  MW  ruble  of  1844  Kocheregin 
anticipates  the  Heinz  Company  with  57  varieties  — three  suffice  for  Julian. 

Julian's  thesis,  not  explicitly  set  forth  but  put  rigorously  to  practice  in 
the  book,  is  to  concentrate  on  varieties  which  are  constant  and  which  have 
meaning  in  relation  to  the  coining  process.  For  example,  he  accepts 
differences  reflecting  the  use  of  successive  hubs  to  product  dies  (this 
involved  chiefly  different  eagles) , and  he  lists  the  most  egregious  spell 
errors.  When  berries'  position  shew  whether  a given  coin  is  an  original 
a novodel,  he  provides  the  data.  Microscopic  features  resulting  from  hand- 
finishing dies  after  hubbing  he  rejects,  and  of  course  he  ignores  the 
deformed  products  of  errors  in  striking. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  Julian  is  the  first  cataloguer  of  a Russian  series  to 
be  governed  by  a tightly  reasoned  set  of  standards,  excepting  always 
Uzdenikov's  less  thorough  coverage.  The  result  is  that  where  Sever in,  for 
example,  often  dissolves  into  an  indistinct  welter,  Julian  sustains  a pretty 
steady,  consistent  quality  control.  His  method  strives  for  economy  in  basic 
presentation  and  thoroughness  in  supplementary  detail.  Through  a mixture  of 
discussion  at  the  head  of  an  issue,  columnar  year-by-year  listing,  with 
marginal  notes,  and  judicious  footnotes  he  achieves  quick  yet  thorough 
coverage. 

There  are  plenty  of  pictures.  Those  dealing  with  detail  are  sufficiently 
enlarged.  A few  should  have  been  more  distinct.  Usually  Julian  uses 
photographs;  for  the  1801-10  pattern  rubles  he  has  chosen  chiefly  line  cuts 
from  Chaudoir.  Threading  his  way  through  these  patterns  and  their  novodels 
and  derivative  fantasies  was  a challenge.  The  author  illustrates  25 
obverses  and  reverses.  From  these,  drawing  chiefly  on  Ilyin  and  Tolstoi, 
establishes  46  die  pairings,  all  but  nine  of  them  novodels  or  fantasies.  Mb 
This  exceeds  Sever  in  by  seven  — chiefly  items  from  the  Goodman  sale  plus  a 
recent  addition  to  Willy  Fuchs'  collection.  For  the  present,  Julian's 
arrangement  would  seem  to  be  definitive;  but  if  seven  new  pieces  have  pepped 
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up  just  in  the  past  couple  of  years,  how  many  more  may  be  waiting  in  the 
shadows? 


The  author  takes  special  pains  to  define  each  novodel,  including  marginal 
drawings  of  crowns  — often  a ready  determinant.  There  are  helpful  notes  on 
the  quality  of  minting  during  certain  periods,  and  occasional  guides  on 
types  that  habitually  appear  in  better  or  worse  than  average  condition. 


Julian's  designations  of  rarity  start  with  the  pre-1917  consensus  and  build 
on  the  considerable  literature  since  then  as  well  as  three  or  four  decades 
worth  of  careful  observation  by  him  and  other  specialists.  There  are  a lot 
of  rarity  changes  from  Sever  in,  e.g.  the  1913  50-kopeck  piece  is  down  from 
RRR  to  scarce.  Spot  checks  turned  up  nothing  I could  challenge. 


The  catalogue  proper,  which  is  what  I have  been  talking  about  thus  far, 
takes  up  the  middle  65  percent  of  the  120-page  book.  To  summarize:  this  is 
most  obviously  a careful,  judicious  and  authoritative  presentation.  It  is 
dependable  and  easy  to  use.  It  will  doubtless  take  its  rightful  place  as 
the  standard  work  for  the  series  it  covers. 


Still  there  are  half  a dozen  other  things  to  be  said.  The  book  starts  with 
a 14-page  general  historical  narrative  that  combines  seamlessly  over-all 
background  with  monetary  history  and  could  stand  as  a first-rate  overview  on 
its  own.  There  follow  Notes  to  the  Catalogue,  including  Mints,  mintmasters, 
observations  on  rarity,  type-collecting  guidance,  die  axes,  some  background 
on  proofs,  weight  and  fineness  standards,  edges,  novodels,  etc.,  and  a page 
with  several  score  of  overdates.  There  is  a good  bibliography.  Following 
the  catalogue  come  mintage  figures  (with  caveats)  and  a very  useful  Sever  in- 
Julian  concordance  table. 


All  these  features  set  the  catalogue  in  firm  context,  they  orient  the 
beginning  collector,  and  even  the  advanced  expert  will  appreciate  them.  An 
important  friendly  feature  is  the  book's  generous  format.  The  margins  are 
wide;  collectors  will  have  plenty  of  room  to  add  notes.  The  paper  is  of 
lasting  quality.  The  binding  is  suitably  rugged  for  a book  intended  for 
constant  use. 


The  author  opted  for  the  American  rather  than  the  Russian  method  of  listing: 
each  denomination  complete  in  yearly  sequence  rather  than  with  the  values 
broken  down  into  yearly  sets.  I tend  to  support  Julian's  choice;  it  gives  a 
quicker,  more  integrated  view  of  each  denomination  series  and  it  certainly 
saves  space. 

One  final  note:  Bob  Julian  composed  the  work  on  his  desk-top  machine.  It 
sounds  easy  these  days,  but  I watched  the  bock  take  shape  over  the  years  and 
I knew  only  too  well  Bob's  endless  striving  toward  perfection  in  every 
detail.  When  you  but  your  copy,  leaf  through  it  at  leisure  and  get  the  feel 
of  a truly  tasteful  job,  functionally  and  visually. 

^ Review  by  Ran  Zander,  courtesy  of  the  JOURNAL  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  NtML3MATIC 
SOCIETY. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Gerhard  Schon,  Postfach  71  09  08.  D-81459  Munchen,  Germany:  BUY  OR 

BORROW  for  my  own  reference  - MODERN  GOLD/SILVER  COINS  by  the 
Gold/Silver  Institute,  from  the  beginning  of  the  series  in  the  1960s  up  to  the  1984 
issue.  Please  write  before  mailing. 

Gustav  Lompa,  Leuchterstr.  221,  51069  Koln,  Germany:  WANTED  - Medals 
relating  to  Ottoman  Empire  history  (persons,  events).  Single  offers  or  lists  welcome. 
Please  describe  and  write  before  mailing. 

William  Snyder,  P.  O.  Box  1242,  Cookeville,  TN  38503:  Information  on  error  coins 
available,  and  wanted.  A data  base  of  known  World  mis-struck  coins  is  being  kept. 
Over  1400  different  brockages,  off-centers,  double  strikes,  etc.  are  listed  in  detail.  If 
you  would  like  information  on  the  coins  of  any  country,  or  can  provide  information 
on  any  that  you  own,  or  have  seen  for  sale,  please  write. 

Ralph  A.  Cannito,  P.  O.  Box  304,  Washington,  N.I  07882:  WANTED  - 

Islamic/ Arabic  hammered  silver  coinage.  From  622  AD  to  1900  AD;  especially 
interested  in  rupees,  multiple  and  Nazarana  rupees  of  Afghanistan,  Indian  Princely 
States  and  the  Mughal  Empire.  Also  interested  in  Ottoman  & Persian  Empire  silver 
coinage  and  many  others.  Buying  one  coin  or  a collection.  Dealers  and  collectors 
offers  are  welcome. 

Phil  Wing,  P.  O.  Drawer  58204,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45258:  British  Coins  Wanted  - 
All  Hammered  silver  and  gold  coins  Fine  and  Better.  All  silver  coins  1660-1760  VF 
or  better.  All  gold  Guineas  VF  or  Better.  Will  buy  for  cash  or  trade  for  other  coins. 
Please  send  or  write. 

Gerhard  Schon,  Postfach  71  09  08,  D-81459  Munchen.  Germany:  WANTED  FOR 
CATALOGING— ANDORRA  1960/1965  all  patterns  and  mules  of  the  medallic  issues 
by  Hans  Schulman  (25,  50  Diners).  Also  1873  ANDORRAN  private  pattern  5 
C6ntimos  in  bronze  or  nickel,  10  C6ntimos  in  nickel. 

NI  ATTRIBUTION  SERVICE:  See  pages  224-225  of  the  October,  1993  issue  for 
rules  regarding  sending  items  in  for  attribution,  or  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Attribution  Service  at  the  regular  Dallas  address  before  sending  items. 

******************************************************************** 


MEXICO  PAPER  MONEY  "DO  YOU  KNOW"  SERIES 

Ed  Shlieker 

Do  you  know  that  many  Mexican  currency  notes  were  redeemable  in  gold  and  silver? 
Some  were  of  private  issue  such  as  the  gold  notes  of  Manuel  Suarez  of  Torreon, 
Coahuila  in  1917. 
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